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The Cloisters of St. Martino are shown in one of the pre- 
ceding engravings : they form a grand quadrangle, having on each 
side a range of arches supported by pillars of white marble ; at 
the angles of the sides and at the centres is the statue of a saint : 
an open balustrade, running parallel with the arcades gives an 
elegant finish to three out of the four sides ; these have a ter- 
raced roof from which the splendid view just described is obtained. 
The centre of the quadrangle is laid out as a garden. 

POMPEII. 

In this series of papers, now brought to a conclusion, wherein 
a brief description of some of the picturesque edifices of Italy is 
offered to the reader, we have hitherto been, as it were, in com- 
munication with the living — with objects familiar to the eyes of 
successive generations of men for centuries, many or few in 
number, as the history of each testifies. Pompeii, the city of the 
dead, may appropriately be the subject of the final chapter; 
it seems, in fact, to be so intimately associated with Naples, 
that to speak of one necessarily involves some remark concern- 
ing the other. 

The annals of the world supply, in the way of antiquarian 
research, nothing more wonderful and strikingly affecting than 
the discovery of this long-buried city ; above which, year by 
year, and century after century, the yellow corn has waved in the 
soft southern winds, and the vine' put forth the purple grape. 
And in speaking of Pompeii, the neighbouring cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Stabise must not be forgotten, though originally 
places of far less importance, and, from the discoveries which 
have been made, presenting few features of interest compared 
with the first-mentioned. Older places than ' either of these 
have been traced out, and made tolerably familiar to us by the 
traveller and the artist but very partially, and chiefly by their 
architectural remains only : when, however, the superincumbent 



weight which had so long pressed down the^cities of the Italian 
plain was by slow degrees lifted, there was revealed to the 
living the life of a world which had existed nearly seventeen 
hundred years earlier, in its public and domestic aspects— 
revealed, too, with a vividness sometimes as appalling in its 
reality as it was interesting for its historic value. A marvellous 
chapter in the annals of Roman life in the first century of the 
Christian era is that we read in the story of the exhumation of 
Pompeii, and of which so much is to be seen in the museum of 
Naples. There is no occasion for us to give even an outline of 
what may be called the death and resurrection of the old city ; 
the subject has filled a conspicuous place in the literature of 
Europe during a century or longer, as fresh discoveries have 
been made from time to time. 

Three or four years ago there was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace a number of remarkable pictures, showing the principal 
views of Pompeii in its present condition ; and also another 
series representing the buildings restored. From the manner in 
which the former series was produced, by what is called photo- 
sculpture, it was almost impossible, when looking at the pictures, 
not to imagine oneself standing in the midst of the identical 
locality. Doubtless very many of our readers availed themselves 
of the opportunity of seeing " Pompeii in London/' as the exhi- 
bition was called; and it is certain to have afforded them'both 
pleasure and instruction. 

The Forum, engraved here, is the most spacious and impos- 
ing part of Pompeii ; it was discovered in 1816, when excavations 
were commenced. The range of white marble columns, forming 
such prominent objects in the foreground, is continued round 
the top and bottom of the parallelogram ; the opposite side 
shows the remains of temples, of numerous public buildings, and 
of some private dwellings ; the remains of similar edifices are 
apparent elsewhere in the Forum. 

James Dafforne. 



THE HOMELY MEAL— BRITTANY. 

( See Frontispiece. ) 



F. Goodall, R.A., Painter. •"- 

i HPHE HOMELY MEAL— BRITTANY,' by Frederick Good- 
J- all, R.A., the subject of our engraving, is one of that emi- 
nent artist's most elaborately-finished pictures. It is one of his 
early works, and painted when he was an associate of the Royal 
Academy. The scene is drawn, probably, in the kitchen of some 
grand old chateau, although the diversified costumes of the men 
are more of the character of those met with at a wayside inn. 

Goodall in his style is much given to over-elaboration, and this 
may be detected in our engraving, but it is not a serious fault, and 
it will be overlooked when the earnestness and conscientiousness 
of the artist are thoroughly understood. Goodall is now in his fifty- 
fifth year. He was a pupil of his father in drawing, and at the age 
of fourteen won the Isis Medal of the Society of Arts, for a draw- 
ing of ' Lambeth Palace,' and soon afterwards commenced his first 



► — • J. Godfrey, Engraver.' 

picture, ' Finding the Dead Body of a Miner by Torchlight,' for 
which the Society awarded him the large silver medal. Early in 
his career he found a good friend in the poet Rogers, and from 
that time his rise was rapid. His picture of 'The Christening' 
gained for him a prize of ^50 from the British Institute. His 
' Tired Soldier,' painted in 1842, and ' The Village Festival,' were 
bought by Mr. Vernon, and are now in the Vernon Gallery. His 
other pictures painted previous to 1854 are : ' The Soldier's Dream; ' 
' Raising the May-pole ; ' and ' The Swing.' In the latter year he 
visited Egypt, and since then has painted ' Early Morning in the 
Wilderness of Shur ; ' ' The First-Born ; ' ' Return of Pilgrims 
from Mecca ; ' ' The Palm-Offering ; ' ' Arab Messenger ; ' ' Rising 
of the Nile ; ' ' Hagar and Ishmael,' and others. Many of his 
pictures have been engraved. 



V. ILLANELLA 



Ch. N. Jalabert, Painter. 



J. Levasseur, Engraver. 



JALABERT, who is a pupil of Paul Delaroche, is famous for 
his portraits of ladies in fancy costumes as well as studies or 
pictures of country-girls, such as the subject of our engraving. 
This pleasant-faced young woman appears to have chosen a some- 
what exposed place, standing in the bright sunshine as she does, to 
perform her afternoon's work. But it is evident, from the quiet 
expression of her face, that her fingers are moving mechanically, 
and that her thoughts are wandering in a day-dream. The figure 
is very gracefully moulded, and, notwithstanding her peasant-garb, 



neither her hand nor brow, as yet, shows signs of toil. Jalabert s 
works are well known through the medium of engravings. His 
' Romeo and Juliet,' the original of the engraving, is owned in 
this country, as well as many other of his more famous works. 
To the Chicago relief collection he contributed a little genre 
subject entitled 'The Lesson,' and the picture is now owned in a 
private collection in New York. During his career as an artist 
he has won nearly all of the honours that France is so liberal m 
bestowing upon her great masters. 
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